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break up the enemy's line by piercing it in three
places.

At noon the wished-for breeze sprang up and a
tremendous engagement ensued. The captains who
had disgraced themselves, fired by a stirring general
order from Monk, vied with the rest to retrieve their
reputation, and to such good purpose that the Dutch
would not stand by their admiral. In spite of Tromp's
signals and angry shots seventy of his ships sailed out of
the fight. Thus deserted he was compelled to follow.
All day the two fleets stood to the southward close-
hauled on a south-westerly breeze, and kept up a hot
running fight. About four in the afternoon the wind
freshened to a gale, veering to west-south-west, and Monk
was able to loose his frigates into the midst of the enemy
to reap the harvest of cripples he had put at their mercy.
As evening fell Blake's long-expected squadron appeared
in the offing, and the Dutch sought refuge towards their
own coasts, where at ten o'clock darkness and the shoals
stopped further pursuit.

Such was the famous Flanders Battle, the first in
which Monk really commanded. The Dutch lost thirty-
four ships and for the time were driven from the sea.
So well had the English come out of it that without
putting in to refit they were able to follow up the victory
by a descent upon Cadsand, where a vast quantity of
stores were captured or destroyed.

For the next two months, as closely as the weather
would allow, the two English admirals blockaded the
Dutch coast. Behind their shoals the States were fitting
out two fleets. In the Weelings about Flushing was
Tromp, at the back of Texel was De Witt; and as Blake agreed that all the three divi-
